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Benedictines maintained several thousand monasteries, from which came a great
number of bishops, popes, scholars, and teachers.
Of necessity, the manual and agricultural arts were often highly developed, for
monasteries were essentially rural institutions that had to be largely self-supporting in
the subsistence economy of the early Middle Ages. At a time when the secular branch
of the church was not yet highly organized, the monasteries did much to convert
Western Europe by spreading the gospel through their missionaries. They were also the
principal literary, artistic, intellectual, and educational centers of Europe in the early
Middle Ages. The preservation and copying of ancient manuscripts became one of their
important functions, promoted under the rule of constant industry.
The Primacy of Transmission
In essence, the propaedeutic for the early Middle Ages was learning Latin in schools
with materials produced in the Hellenistic-Roman genre but shaped to the purposes of
teaching nonliterate Western Europeans a written language and a culture that would
enable them to function as Christian clerics in both church and state. The dispersion of
Graeco-Roman education may have been a phase in the disintegration of Rome, but it
also exercised a fundamental formative influence upon the West. Westerners did not at
this time fundamentally change or revise the classical heritage; they simply used its
basic Latin ingredients to enable a small class of educated elite to be able to read the
Scriptures and religious commentaries and administer the business of the church.3
From the sixth to the tenth centuries "transmission" was the prime order of the day.
Some of the writers of the early medieval period who transmitted the classical
tradition to the West were competent and careful; others were dry and lifeless. Usually
considered to be the last of the succession of classical writers that began with Homer,
Boethius translated much of the best Greek science and philosophy into Latin. His
Consolation of Philosophy provided most of what Western Europe knew of Greek
thought for several centuries. Some historians consider the Roman Boethius of the
early sixth century A.D. to be the "schoolmaster to the Middle Ages," as Homer was
considered to be schoolmaster to the Greeks.
Another of the intermediaries between classical and medieval scholarship was
Cassiodorus, a Christian scholar and monk who contributed to the preservation of
classical and patristic writings by his inauguration of manuscript copying in the
monasteries in special rooms known as scriptoria. In his own work, Cassiodorus wrote
extensively on religious topics, history, and the various liberal arts. He was not the
scholar that Boethius was, but he put much material, both secular and religious, into a
form that was usable by the church. Both Boethius and Cassiodorus played important
roles in Latinizing the Ostrogoths who ruled Italy. Perhaps even more influential for
the future of education, they adopted the seven liberal arts as defined by Martianus
Capella in the fifth century but rejected his paganism. Cassiodorus quoted to such
good effect the scriptural text, "Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath hewn out her
seven pillars" (Proverbs, 9:1), that church educators eventually accepted all seven
3Ibid., p. 127.